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DANIEL ELLSBERG WGBH INTERVIEW ON THE RESOLUTION OF THE 

CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS — APRIL 16, 1986 


Well...I’m going to tell something here -- Let’s put it in 
the transcript -- that I have in fact never disclosed outside 
government circles in the course of my study,[nor did I disclose 
it during my study, for reasons described below, or to any but a 
handful of individuals in the years since] 22 years ago now, in 
1964, of the Cuban missile crisis, something that I learned 
during the study, which had enormous bearing on the significance 
of that crisis for strategic relationships and for the risks of 
nuclear war in the world. I’ve really felt all during that time 
that the crisis was being seriously misunderstood, including by 
its highest level participants, precisely because they lacked 
information which became available only later, only after the 
crisis. 

I’m telling it now because the world is getting riskier, 
more dangerous rather than less. That’s not what I had hoped or 
expected 20 years ago, or even ten years ago, and we simply 
cannot afford to misunderstand that part of our history in 
crucial ways. The world is in the balance on this issue. We 
need the best understanding possible. 

Most theories of the crisis assume, for example, on the 
basis of available data quite plausibly, that Khrushchev’s 
backdown, Khrushchev’s concession at the end, reflected nothing 
other than a resolute posture on the United States’ part at the 
time, combined perhaps with some willingness to trade secretly, 
which has more recently become known, in terms of the Turkish 
missiles. And in particular, that US nuclear superiority.at that 
time was necessary and sufficient for a Soviet backdown. All 
these are lessons that people have drawn that have enormously 
shaped their current policies, both Republican and Democrat, 
since then. There is missing information that puts these 
conclusions very much into question, and implies a relation 
between that crisis and crises that could occur this year and 
next that is scarcely understood by anyone. 

So I am going to talk about it, but for reasons we have just 
discussed it is with my understanding with you and WGBH here that 
there will be some further consideration of this, and that this 
part will not be used without my permission ultimately, which I 
would expect to give at this point, but that does need further 
reflection. And I hope you will be able not just to take this on 
my own testimony, but on the contrary, to pursue it in terms of 
research. There’s only one way to do that in US circles. I 
would not expect that interviews would reveal this, because as 
far as I know, I may be the only person, American, who has put 
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these elements together, because of the way I learned the 
information in the course of a nine-month study of the Cuban 
Missile Crisis. Most of the participants would not know this 
information at all, and the intelligence operatives who would 
have come across it at the time probably were not aware of the 
context of decisions back in ’62 in which I was able to place 
this information. So...is that understood? 

ABSOLUTELY. I WILL _ SOMETHING. 

Yes, good. I am going to talk about this from memory. I 
haven’t really had time to research it, but it is very sharp in 
my memory. 

To understand the information now, that I am going to give 
you, one has to know the context leading up to the resolution of 
the crisis on Saturday and Sunday, October 27th and 28th. For 
several days, in fact throughout the crisis, Khrushchev and 
Kennedy had been exchanging secret cables. And because I was on 
these two committees that I have described, one under Rostow and 
one under Nitze and Harry Rowen, I was in fact reading the secret 
messages from Khrushchev during that period. I was aware, as 
were others, that Khrushchev was reassuring Kennedy throughout 
that period that he need not worry that the missiles would get 
out of control of the Soviets. That’s why Soviet troops had been 
sent to Cuba. To guard them. In fact, I guess, that includes 
the Soviet brigade that was "rediscovered” under Carter almost 20 
years later. Remnants of that were still there. But they had 
been sent to assure Soviet control of the missiles. This was 
apparently an element of responsibility by Khrushchev in what was 
otherwise very reckless behavior in putting these missiles, it 
would seem, within the possible hands of Cubans. 

Castro, on his side, was not interested to start a war with 
the United States, but felt himself to be under a threat of 
attack by the United States, and he was very adamantly opposed to 
any concessions by his Soviet allies in the course of 
negotiations. All week then, Castro had been publicly saying on 
Cuban television that the SAM’s should be firing at the 
overflying US reconnaissance planes which after all were the 
precursors for an invasion And it was obvious that if he had his 
way the planes would be shot down. 

For our part, or course, the reconnaissance was essential: 
not only in preparing for the invasion and monitoring the 
approach to operational status of the missiles, but politically 
essential for Kennedy to continue. The Joint Chiefs, after all, 
had been in favor of an immediate air strike, which Kennedy 
finally rejected, and in the eyes of the more right-wing members 
of Congress and of the public the excuse had to be really that 
all preparations were going ahead for possibly striking the 
missiles or for invading. And one couldn’t refrain from 
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reconnaissance in that course. 

On the contrary, Kennedy promised the Joint Chiefs that he 
would pursue an aggressive reconnaissance campaign, including 
eventually low-level reconnaissance when necessary. So from the 
morning on which Major Anderson then first discovered the 
missiles on October 14, Sunday, to the subsequent U2 flights, all 
of these were being made under risk of attack by Soviet SAMs. 

So far as we knew, the Soviet SAMs were under the control of 
Russian operators, as were the missiles. And that was what 
Khrushchev stated. But the SAMs on the other hand were being 
prepared for use by Cubans, and there was a question as to just 
when the Cubans might begin operating them. As I recall, it 
wasn’t even quite clear to us whether the Cubans might not 
already be manning the missiles to some extent, but under the 
immediate operational control of the Soviets. 

So this issue of who controlled the missiles and SAMs was 
very central to one’s understandings of the risks of the crisis. 
And actually, the reason that the CIA estimators had initially 
disagreed with their boss, John McCone, and had judged there was 
very little likelihood that missiles would ever appear in Cuba 
was that the Soviets had never in fact put surface-to-surface 
missiles outside their own borders, their own satellite areas, 
where they might come under the control^ of dissident factions. 
They had been cautious in that respect. 

Suddenly they weren’t being cautious to that extent, but 
Khrushchev continued to reassure Kennedy in these personal 
letters that he had thorough control of the situation, including 
the SAMs at that point, the surface to air missiles. 

Kennedy had, in fact, as I recall, told the Joint Chiefs 
that if a single reconnaissance plane was taken out,l the US 
response, by his directive, would be at least to hit the SAM site 
from which that SAM was fired, and possibly to hit all the SAM 
sites at that point. To assure that the US reconnaissance could 
bet through. 

By the way, the main reason that McCone had for believing 
the missiles would be coming is that he thought that the Soviets 
would not have put the surface-to-air missiles there otherwise. 

He felt the SAMs were there to keep our reconnaissance out. 

But of course, under Soviet control, they had not been used 
up to this point against the U2a’s. On Friday night, October 26, 
Kennedy received a Khrushchev message which was very anguished, 
but serious: sometimes described, by the way, as hysterical and 
rambling, not a description that I would have used at all reading 
that letter. I thought it very sober, serious, eloquent and 
personal in tone, but reflecting -- I don’t think it has yet been 
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released. Am I correct? ...It has? 

YES. THE FIRST LETTER. 

Oh, fine. Well, then, I don’t know, perhaps you would agree 
with me. But at any rate, that it was a serious letter of a man 
facing very real and serious risks, but which implied that there 
would be or could be a resolution of the crisis on terms 
ultimately acceptable to us: an assurance that there would be no 
invasion of Cuba, in return for a removal of the missile. Along 
with the news then, Saturday morning October 27, that those terms 
were hardening to a demand of a trade with Turkish missiles -- 
which Kennedy felt unwilling to make, publicly at least — came 
the news that Major Anderson had been shot down. About the same 
time, of course, came the news that a SAC U2 had gone into Soviet 
airspace and that things were getting very, very tense and 
potentially out of control, as Khrushchev had warned the night 
before. 

Kennedy’s reaction at that time as it came through to us in 
the Pentagon was to decide against carrying out his earlier 
decision for immediate response against the SAM sites. And to 
reassure the Joint Chiefs -- this kind of bargaining is essential 
for the Commander-in-Chief, actually, despite his role -- that he 
was not backing down from his resolve to remove the missiles, he 
did say that reconnaissance would continue, including low-level 
reconnaissance. And that there would be more U2 flights. And he 
assured them, as I recall, that if there was another shootdown, 
he would retaliate not only against the initial SAM site, but 
against all of the SAMs, and we would be very close at that point 
to striking all the missiles and to an invasion. 

So in effect, he was saying, " Next time -- whether that’s an 
hour or a day from now -- we will react very strongly." 

Precisely because the situation now was getting gout of control 
with the U2 flights -- as Robert Kennedy was to put it to 
Dobrynin that evening, "Now you have drawn first blood, it’s 
getting much harder for us to withdraw our own prestige from this 
situation, even harder than it was before" -- that decided 
Kennedy to take one last chance of tough diplomacy, by presenting 
what amounted to an ultimatum to Khrushchev through Dobrynin that 
evening. 

He was also considering, we now know, some concessions on 
the Turkish missiles. But it wasn’t at all clear that that would 
be enough: especially if the concessions had to remain secret, 
which he felt that did, for political reasons. It wasn’t clear 
that that would satisfy Khrushchev’s need, for his prestige, for 
concessions if he was going to take them out. So I doubt if that 
led to any great hopefulness on their side that the missiles 
would go out. 
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The message, then, that Kennedy took to Dobrynin, I learned 
in 1964. Among the many raw intelligence materials and internal 
reports that I read in my study of nuclear decision-making was 
one by a CIA analyst named Bud Southard, who had done a higher- 
than-top-secret study of the crisis, in *63 I believe. And I 
remember when I told Bud that I had a chance to talk to Robert 
Kennedy, then Attorney General, via Robert McNamara, that he 
especially urged me to ask about the possibility of an ultimatum 
that afternoon, as well as a possible concession on the Turkish 
missiles. His own study, which had taken more than a year he 
said, had convinced him in his gut, with no outward evidence for 
it, that there must have been a direct threat to the Soviets. 

And when I did see Robert Kennedy, he did confirm that. It 
didn’t come out publicly until after his death, which his 
posthumous memoir came out, but he told me in *64 pretty much 
what was in that memoir and with a little more detail. 
Essentially, what he presented to Dobrynin was that events were 
now so far advanced and so dangerous that the President could not 
live with the situation any longer in terms of the blockade. The 
missiles must go. And if indeed they were not removed within 48 
hours we would hit them with an airstrike and probably accompany 
that with an invasion. That was one past of the message. There 
was also the part about the fact that they would take Turkish 
missiles out if the crisis were satisfactorily resolved. 

But the first subject of conversation was the fact that 
Major Anderson had been shot down that morning. This defined the 
situation as one that must be brought to a head immediately. As 
Kennedy said, You have now drawn first blood and we cannot turn 
away from that situation, and it may get worse. He told him of 
the President’s decision, essentially: if another recon plane was 
shot down, we would not merely hit the site from which that had 
been fired, we would hit all the sites, possibly all the missiles 
and probably accompany that with an invasion immediately, which 
is to say, even before Monday. And we’re talking now Saturday 
evening. That afternoon I and Harry Rowen were drafting options 
for how we retaliated to the Soviets hitting our Turkish missiles 
after we had hit their missiles in Cuba. The picture presented 
then to Khrushchev via Dobrynin was that if another U2 should be 
shot down, or another reconnaissance plane, the entire US 
operation would go into effect within minutes or hours. There 
would not then be even 48 hours delay on this affair. And that 
at best there were 48 hours. 

48 hours, itself, was a fairly long time as the pace of 
this crisis was going, in which the Soviets could have 
temporized. Meaning, Sunday would have given them a full day in 
which to bring further pressure to bear on NATO. To get a better 
deal on the Turkish missiles, a public trade. To bring the thing 
in new ways before the Security Council or the World Court. 
Perhaps to make new proposals with hopes of further flowing us 
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up. 


I believe at this point, from what I learned in 1964, that 
Khrushchev was under much greater pressure, by Saturday night, to 
take those missiles out immediately than he would have been had 
he only heard an ultimatum that gave him 48 hours* grace in which 
to operate. Khrushchev knew something that the President did not 
know when he sent his brother, Robert Kennedy, to Dobrynin. I 
would imagine Dobrynin did not know it. But Khrushchev knew 
something which I learned only in 1964, two years after the 
crisis: because the information only became available then, by 
coincidence at the very time I was researching this within the 
government and people were opening their files. They shared this 
information with me as it finally came in. 

To sum it up: Khrushchev knew that he had not shot down 
Major Anderson that morning. The Cubans had. 

What made, of course, the control of the SAMs and the 
shooting down of Major Anderson so ominous, so dangerous in 
Khrushchev’s eyes, and correctly so, was a rather little known 
aspect of Robert Kennedy’s ultimatum, which was that if a single 
other plane was shot down when the missiles were still being 
installed, we would implement our strike and invasion plans 
immediately without waiting till Monday. Which meant that any 
moment, really, Khrushchev could get the word that events had 
taken on their own momentum. 

That pressed him to dismantle his IRBM’s and MRBM’s 
immediately because once he was seen to be doing that, he knew 
the danger would be mainly drained out of the situation even if 
Castro did shoot down another plane. Which again, at that 
distance from the Soviet Union, Khrushchev could not prevent 
entirely. 

He knew our reconnaissance would continue. It might be he 
would never regain full control, confident control, of those 
surface-to-air missiles, or the anti-aircraft, but he would at 
least untrigger, defuse the US ultimatum at this point. Once he 
was seen to be dismantling the missiles, if Castro shot down a 
plane Khrushchev could hope we would not carry out our military 
attack. And that’s what Castro did do. A low-flying 
reconnaissance plane was in fact shot down [on November 5, 1962.] 

That is to say, while the missiles were on their way out of Cuba. 
And the President chose to eat the event, in effect. Not to make 
it public. I’m not sure whether it’s ever been made public. I 
do recall, in fact, that the head of tactical air command, 

General Sweeney, strongly urged that the strike be carried out 
after all because of this shootdown of the reconnaissance plane 
and the question of whether we could get adequate verification. 
And that the President, supported by McNamara and others, chose 
to accept the defusing of the crisis and not to respond. In 
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fact, the Cubans at one point put out the curious report that 
they had the body of an American pilot preserved on ice in Cuba. 
This was just a news report which I read which was supposedly 
given to some American congressmen who were visiting Cuba in 
1976. It could conceivably be the pilot of the second 
reconnaissance plane that was shot down. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO CASTRO’S PILOT, IS HE STILL SOMEWHERE? 

Well, he is a defector. He is in this country, I guess... 

OK. What I am describing now, about the climax of the 
crisis on Saturday the 27th of October 1962, I learned in 1964, 2 
years later. And I learned it in the course of my studies on the 
basis of intelligence sources that I cannot...I can’t describe or 
I won’t describe. I’ll just give the basic information which is 
of self-evident importance to this country and to the 
understanding of our whole postwar history, I would say. 

Khrushchev, on learning via Dobrynin that the President was 
presenting him with an ultimatum, giving him 48 hours to remove 
the missiles -- but also warning him, threatening him, assuring 
hiia, that if there was further fire on a reconnaissance plane, 
that invasion and strike plan would be implemented immediately, 
during the weekend short of the 48-hour deadline -- knew 
something that the President did not know. He knew that he had 
not ordered the shooting down of the U2 that morning. And, in 
fact, that the Soviets had not done that firing. That it had 
been done under the direction and probably under the immediate 
control of Castro and of Cubans. 

The facts seemed to be, as developed by these intelligence 
sources in ’64, that on the night of Friday October 26th -- the 
night before Major Anderson was shot down -- the so-called Los 
Angeles surface-to-air missile site, the SAM site from which his 
plane was shot down the next morning, was under ground attack. 
There were apparently two aspects to the attack. First of all, 
there had been a military taking over of the Soviet-manned base, 
evidently by Cubans. And second, an attempt to retake the base 
by Soviet troops based at Banes, a nearby Soviet naval base. The 
Banes commander sent in troops during the night of October 26, 
attempting to regain command of the Los Angeles site. Soviet 
casualties were taken in the course of that attack to retake it: 
a number of casualties, over a dozen in fact, including seven 
dead. The site was not retaken during that night, or until 
perhaps noon on Saturday, the following day. Meanwhile, around 
10 AM, the SAM had been fired at Major Anderson which brought 
down his U2, clearly while the site was under the command of non- 
Russian commanders. Whether the missile was operated by Cubans - 
- and they were training for that role throughout that period -- 
is not known. And precisely whose finger was on the button, I 
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would say, is not known. 

But the back that the Soviets had lost military control of 
the site is knowable at this point; although, as I’ve said, no 
one knew that on the US side at the time. No one. And as far as 
I know, in ’64, I was one of a handful of people, middle-level 
analysts, were became aware of it. None of the others -- except 
Bud Southard, who brought the new information to my attention -- 
was aware of the context, as I was. The context was this: That 
Khrushchev was suddenly made aware that a situation had arisen in 
which the US attack on Cuba would be triggered at any moment by 
events of which he was not in control. 


Probably by early Saturday he still had no real idea — war 
being what it is and communications being what they are -- of 
what was happening on that Los Angeles site. And what was likely 
to happen. I don’t know at what point he understood exactly what 
had happened. We did have reports that Soviet commanders 
involved were disciplined later, severely disciplined and brought 
back to Russia. But what he did know, by Saturday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, was that something has happened in Cuba which 
had led without his orders to the shooting down of an American 
reconnaissance plane. And that other reconnaissance planes were 
continuing to fly over Cuba. And for all he knew, the same site 
or some other SAM site might knock off another of those 
reconnaissance planes any minute. 

Moreover, he could not any longer have had the confidence 
that he had had during the week that the surface-to-surface 
missiles, the MRBMs or IRBMs, were as secure as he had been 
assuring Kennedy all week. Probably his main concern was for his 
surface-to-air missiles, but at that point, the uncertainties had 
been raised so high by this unexpected incident that he must also 
have wondered just what was going to happen next. No matter how 
many Russian troops he had there, they too could have been 
overwhelmed by Cuban troops if necessary. 

Inn short, the situation he had been warning Kennedy about, 
that might occur once shooting started, was now under way. 
Shooting had started. Only he hadn’t started it. The situation 
was out of control, and the only way that he could regain control 
of events at that point, and avert the kind of attack on Cuba 
which he would have to respond to as a major attack on Russian 
troops, was by meeting the US demands and not being too careful 
about his face or his prestige at that point. By meeting the US 
conditions of dismantling the missiles, which we know he began 
early Sunday morning without waiting for the extra 24 hours that 
Robert Kennedy had given him, in effect, for diplomatic 
maneuvering. 

In short, Khrushchev had become aware that the chance of 
general nuclear war that Kennedy had been agonizing about all 
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week was suddenly ballooning toward a high probability for 
reasons of his alliance with his volatile, emotional and deeply 
committed partner in Cuba, who was in fact prepared to do with 
Soviet missiles precisely the kind of action which had kept 
Khrushchev ever from putting surface-to-surface missiles outside 
of Soviet borders earlier. Khrushchev must have reflected, in 
the few moments that were all he had to reflect during this 
period, of how wise he had been never to put those missiles 
outside Soviet control before. And how foolish, how deeply 
reckless it had been to put them in Cuba at that moment. 

IS THERE ANY EVIDENCE AT ALL THAT SOME OF THE MRBM SITES WERE IN 
DANGER OF BEING LOST? THAT’S WHERE I THOUGHT YOU MIGHT BE 
LEADING US. 

No. Khrushchev must have been uncertain. We are talking 
now about a period, Saturday evening, which was less than 12 
hours from the actual shooting down of Major Anderson. They must 
have just regained control of the one base and were involved in 
trying to sort out exactly what had happened there. They must 
have been on the highest alert at all the surface to surface 
missile sites, which were rapidly approaching operational 
capability — I believe one or two were operational at that 
point, or were about to be — and the other SAM sites. They may 
indeed have felt other pressures; I don’t know about those. But 
they didn’t really need that at that point. 

To have lost control of the missiles would have threatened 
Khrushchev with the ultimate fear that a missile would actually 
be launched at the United States, thus triggering Kennedy’s 
earlier threat for a "full retaliatory response" on the Soviet 
Union. To go back, by the way, to an earlier point, Sorensen 
would hardly have drafted and President Kennedy would hardly have 
delivered such a disproportionate threat of a full retaliatory 
response if a single missile were fired, as they put it, by 
anyone, had they not had the confidence given them by this 
enormous disparity of forces in our favor at that time. Had 
there been equality, you wouldn’t have been threatening to answer 
one missile with a thousand warheads, just for extra deterrence. 
But that also shows the concern in American minds as early as 
Monday the 22nd, that Castro (or a Soviet subordinate) might 
conceivably get control of this thing. They wanted to deter that 
as much as possible. 

Now, one other aspect of the situation. What made the 
situation so dangerous, Saturday night, was not merely that 
Castro had in fact gotten this control, but that Kennedy didn’t 
know it: and thereby had been led to make a commitment which he 
would never conceivably have made or considered if it had 
occurred to any American at that time that that firing at Major 
Anderson had not been a deliberate Soviet decision, which must be 
deterred in the future and should be, perhaps, punished at that 
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point. Had they been aware that the SAM situation was now out of 
Khrushchev’s hands, there would have been consternation, fury on 
the US side, tremendous reproach to the Soviets, but there would 
also have been a collaboration, in effect, in trying to regain 
control of the situation, rather than making threats to 
Khrushchev at this point. The situation was, in fact, that 
Kennedy, believing wrongly that it had been Khrushchev who have 
deliberately ordered the firing, had made a deliberate "rational" 
ultimatum to which he became committed, which he almost surely 
wouldn’t have made had he understood the situation. Second, 
Khrushchev felt unable to correct him in the situation. 

He could have said: "Mr. President..." , like the US 
President in "Doctor Strangelove" which I just saw again, "I’m 
terribly sorry about this, but in fact, one of our units has 
gotten out of control, and uh... I understand you have a right to 
be angry, but let’s work together on this..." Khrushchev did not 
want to be in the position of Peter Sellers, the President, in 
that movie. He preferred to try to deal with it without 
admitting that he had lost control of the situation. But of 
course that meant that hours went by -- to save Khrushchev’s face 
to that extent -- during any one of which he was risking that 
Castro would fire a SAM or anti-aircraft artillery during the 
night. We were not doing reconnaissance during that night, but 
Khrushchev didn’t know that. More hours of risk were being 
taken. 

To sum up, the world was brought far closer to an out-of- 
control general war, even nuclear holocaust, than either side 
imagined in the beginning. More than anyone has really imagined, 
I would say, in the ensuing 20 years. Because this information 
has really never come out. 

It was resolved, fortunately, because Khrushchev did back 
down in time. But even so, he was not prepared to level with the 
President and lose that much prestige at the time, and took an 
extra risk. And he could have lost that bet. Castro could have 
moved faster than Khrushchev could take the missiles apart. 

Third, the US learned a lesson from that crisis, very 
plausibly, which has shaped our own policies since. By standing 
tall, being resolute, making an ultimatum, the other side will 
read the risks and rationally, calmly, calculatedly, back off if 
the risks are not in its favor. The true reality of that crisis 
was that for a matter of hours, events in Cuba were outside the 
control of the two superpower decision makers. And moreover, in 
ignorance of that factor, we were -- the United States was, and 
the next time it could be the Soviet Union -- making commitments 
which enormously increased the risks of ensuing events. 

We were, in effect, staking the chances of nuclear war on 
what we thought was Khrushchev’s decision: on what was in 
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reality a decision of someone who was scarcely older than I was 
at that point, Castro, a very hot-blooded man whose prestige had 
been mortally wounded in the course of these events of that week, 
as much by his treatment by his allies as by his adversaries. 

The world’s security then rested on Castro’s emotions to a large 
extend, and that wasn’t a very secure reed. 


Castro has made a number of statements to various people 
that he shot down Major Anderson: including to U Thant. These 
were so out of context for people’s experience, that very little 
attention has ever been paid to them. He said to Indira Gandhi, 
as a matter of fact, on her visit to Cuba, that he had in fact 
shot down the U2 plane. And that was passed on to us, but as I 
say, without this other intelligence information, no one knew how 
to interpret that. 

[In the course of my Interagency Study in 1964--my State 
Department sponsor, for purposes of access to sensitive files 
bearing on crisis decision-making being U. Alexis Johnson--I was 
given access to the transcriptions of official telephone 
conversations (telcons) of the Secretary of State, Dean Rusk. 

Two conversations, one from Stevenson, Ambassador to the UN, the 
other from George Ball, Under-Secretary of State, passed on to 
the Secretary some findings by U Thant, Secretary-General of the 
UN and his military advisor Brig. Gen. I.J. Rikhye on their visit 
to Havana immediately after the peak of the crisis, October 30-31 
1962, just three days after the U-2 had been shot down. My 
complete notes on these transcriptions--verbatim (except for 
material in brackets), with dots indicating deletions from the 
transcript that are in my notes--are as follows: 


Stevenson - Secretary, 10/31/62 

Soviet Ambassador [to Havana] told U Thant: 

Order from Khrushchev to dismantle received before 1 and 
3 AM. Started dismantling at 5 on Sunday. Will be all over at 
latest by Friday, when we will have finished bulldozing of 
sites... Even the pads will be gone, but no Cuban observation of 
the dismantling is permitted. 

As to aircraft, Russians assured them that Cubans had not 
been trained to fly them...Any equipment, Soviet-manned will go. 
All the A-A [antiaircraft], both SAM and conventional, is manned 
by Cubans. It was a Cuban colonel that shot down our plane. 

Castro is frustrated, intense, psychotic... 

Rikhye: please lay off the recon till Friday. After that 
you will find they have bulldozed all of the sites. 
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11/1/62 Ball - Secretary 

Castro talked as though he had all the anti-aircraft and he 
did boast that it was the Cubans who had shot down Major 
Anderson. Rihyke himself is not at all persuaded that this was 
just only boastfulness on his part. 

...He feels that there is a state of very definite kind of 
hysteria down there at the moment; that they are probably going 
to be looking for flights today, and that they are going to throw 
everything that they have. After Castro makes his speech he 
thinks that if we could delay until tomorrow that the chances of 
getting into any real trouble are considerably diminished, 
particularly if we change the flight patterns. 

(Mikoyan didn’t want to have to invite Zorin, [so] didn’t 
want Adlai... U.N.) 

Rihyke said on a Security Council meeting that Castro would 
ask him to hold the meeting off till after the 6th... 

Sec.: Why the 6th! 

Ball: Why, our elections. 


Notes on above telcons 

U Thant’s memoirs, View from the U.N. (published in 1978), 
pp. 185-186, make clear that the first phone call above is a 
report of a meeting held in Havana at 7:45 PM, Tuesday, October 
30, 1962. The meeting took place in U Thant’s quarters before 
dinner at the request of the Soviet Ambassador to Cuba, who, 
after paying his respects asked if he could bring in M the general 
in charge of the missiles.” 

"At that moment, I asked Rikhye to join us, and he came in 
with the Soviet general. The general must have been about forty, 
with a boyish look and manners—the last man one would have 
thought to be in charge of missiles. (U Thant does not identify 
the Soviet General, but a source with access to the diplomatic 
cables on this visit has identified him to Seymour Hersh as Igor 
Statsenko, a one-star general, deputy to the Commander of Soviet 
Forces in Cuba, who is identified in my notes as Col. General of 
Aviation Victor Davidkov} To the surprise of both Rikhye and 
myself, he said that the dismantling of themissiles and their 
installations was already in progress, and that this process 
would be completed on Friday, November 2. He had no information 
about when they would be crated and returned to the Soviet Union, 
but hoped that in a few days he would receive word from Moscow, 
and then 'all the missiles and their installaions’ would be 
loaded and returned. 

"It was obvious that both the ambassador and the general had 
been instructed by Moscow to see me and reassure me of what 
Khrushchev had assured Kennedy. I thanked them for the visit and 
information, and after they left, Rikhye told me that our visit 
to Havana was extremely worthwhile—for this information alone, 

from a completely unexpected but authentic source, if for nothing 
else. 
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"Although the foreign diplomats in Cuba were convinced that 
the missiles would be dismantled and withdrawn, nobody seemed to 
be aware at that time that the process of dismantling had already 
started (pp. 185-86). 

Stevenson’s telephone above, made the next day and obviously 
based on a debriefing from U Thant or Rikhye, reveals that they 
had gained even more information than U Thant presented in his 
memoirs, and from the memoirs it is clear that this information 
must have come not from the young Ambassador (as implied in the 
telcon) but from the Soviet general directly in charge of the 
missiles in Cuba, Statsenko. Thus his statement, just three days 
after the shootdown of the U-2, that "all the A-A, both SAM and 
conventional, is manned by Cubans," and that "It was a Cuban 
colonel who shot down the U-2" is highly authoritative. Yet it 
would not appear highly significant, at the time or later, to 
anyone privy to this telcon who did not know of Robert Kennedy’s 
ultimatum of October 27, and in particular of his warning on 
further shootdowns of reconnaissance planes: that would mean 
practically everyone (though not Rusk, who presumably knew of 
RFK’s warning, and myself in 1964) including Stevenson and U 
Thant, until Kennedy’s memoirs were published in 1968. 

Ball’s telcon above of November 1, 1962, clearly refers to U 

Thant’s second meeting with Castro on October 31, 1962, described 

in U Thant’s memoir on pp. 186-89. Evidently Ball was debriefed, 
probably by Rikhye, after their return to the UN on October 31 
after the meeting and lunch. U Thant had been asked by 
Ambassador Stevenson in New York, on the afternoon of October 28, 
"to use by good offices to get the release, if he were still 
alive, of a Major Rudolf Anderson, the pilot of a U-2 plane that 
had been shot down over Cuba. M (p. 180). 

Accordingly, on the 31st, "I brought up the question of 
Major Anderson, the U.S. pilot whose plane was reported [sic] to 
have been shot down over Cuba. I requested the Premier to return 
him to the United States, on humanitarian grounds, if he were 
still alive. Mr. Castro replied that the pilot was not alive, 
and if the United States desired, his body could be sent back 
under the auspices of the Secretary-General. He explained that 
the U-2 had been brought down by Cuban antiaircraft guns, manned 
only by Cubans, and that the airman fell with the plane and died 
instantly. He went on to say that he could not accept the 
legalization of foreign intrusion of Cuban airspace. The Cuban 
people would destroy any plane that intruded at any time. This 
continued infringement of Cuban airspace by the United States was 
one of the major problems confronting not only Cuba, but the 
whole world. The casket containing the body of the pilot was 
returned to the United States, under the escort of General 
Rikhye, on November 4.” 

Thus, although U Thant does not reproduce the highly 
authoritative assertion of the Soviet general Statsenko that the 
U-2 was shot down by Cuban command, by unspecified means, he 
does present, in 1978, the more detailed assertion by Castro 
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himself. To be sure, the added details, at first glance, detract 
from the credibility of the statement, since all US analysts, 
official and unofficial, have taken it for granted that the high¬ 
flying U-2 was invulnerable to anti-aircraft artillery and was 
shot down by an SA-2 SAM. Even so, it is noteworthy that this 
assertion in U Thant’s 1978 memoir should go entirely unmentioned 
in the recent literature on the Cuban Missile Crisis, with the 
single exception of David Detzer’s The Brink (New York, 1979),to 
which I am indebted for this reference. Detzer notes (without 
drawing attention to the reference to "Cuban antiaircraft guns”): 
"Although all other sources declare that the SAMs were being 
controlled by Russians, it should be noted that Castro later told 
U Thant that Cubans had shot down Major Anderson."_ 

The same noteworthy silence has been maintained in the 
literature of the last seventeen years about the earlier 
statement, exactly corresponding to Castro’s, by Khrushchev in 
his memoirs, translated by Strobe Talbott and published with 
great fanfare as Khrushchev Remembers (Boston) in 1970. Of 
course, when this appeared, there were inevitably doubts of the 
authenticity of this work, but these seem to have been laid to 
rest. As with any memoir, there remain questions of candor and 
accuracy of memory, but that has not prevented most commentaries 
on the crisis since 1970 from drawing on his recollections 
extensively, several of them quoting--even while expressing 
doubts about its accuracy--his vivid account (p. 498) of Robert 
Kennedy’s meeting with Dobrynin (which does not include any 
reference at all to threats: since Khrushchev, understandably, 
does not present himself as having yielded to a direct 
ultimatum). For example, this is done in Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr.’s Robert Kennedy and His Times (Boston, 1978), p. 521. Yet 
neither this account nor any other I have seen mentions in any 
way the following passage on the next page of Khrushchev’s 
memoirs (p. 499): 

"Once the evacuation was begun, there was some question in 
our minds whether the Americans would pull back their naval 
forces which surrounded the island. We were worried that as soon 
as we retrated the Americans might move in on the offensive. But 
no, good sense prevailed. Their ships started to leave Cuba’s 
territorial waters, but their planes continued to circle the 
island. Castro gave an order to open fire, and the Cubans shot 
down an American U-2 reconnaissance plane. Thus another American 
spy, just like Gary Powers, was downed by one of our missiles. 

[An editorial footnote notes that Major Anderson "was in fact 
killed when his plane was shot down on October 27, 1962."] The 
incident caused an uproar. at first we were concerned that 
President Kennedy wouldn’t be able to stomach the humiliation. 
Fortunately, however, nothing happened except that the Americans 
became more brazen than ever in their propaganda. They did 
everything they could to make Kennedy look good. But that 
didn’t matter as long as they pulled back their troops and called 
off their air force." 

The obvious error about the sequence of events is, in fact, 
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characteristic of the memories of busy men of affairs unaided by 
assistants or chronologies, sometimes for the most important 
matters and soon after the event. A striking example of this 
arose in my interview with Robert Kennedy in 1964, 

Other indications have come. I saw rather recently a story 
by a former pilot of Castro’s who has defected [the same story is 
presented in Carlos Franquis’ ] who gave the account 

that Castro personally had been present and had been shown the 
base, and told, ’’This is the button that fires the missile,” and 
Castro had in an experimental mood pressed the button and — 
whoooosh! —the SAM had gone up and hit the U2. Which is a kind 
of Stanley Kubrick version, a Dr. Strangelove version of events, 
but could have some real bearing on what actually happened. It’s 
not impossible, for example, that Castro was present himself, 
though that is not known to me. Castro has used phrases like, ”1 
shot down the missile,” but, you know, that could mean various 
things. That he did it from a distance or that he gave the 
order. Or that he was, conceivably, present. That would have 
been in his style and would make that much more interesting a 
story. But it’s a sufficiently interesting story to understand, 
in fact, how far things had gone out of control at that point. 

HAS THE SOVIET UNION EVER SINCE RELINQUISHED CONTROL OF SAMs OR 
MISSILES TO ANYONE ELSE? VOLUNTARILY OR BY... 

OK. The question is have the Soviets ever replayed the 
Cuban Missile Crisis by putting missiles in that position. Well, 
as we know, right in 1986 they have supplied and are supplying 
SAMs, SAM 5’s, to Colonel Khadafi, for example, but not, needless 
to say, medium-range missiles yet. They have supplied so-called 
FROGS, short-range missiles, to a variety of people. And they 
have put a variety of shorter range missiles in the Eastern 
satellites, although information available to me when I was 
involved in such matters was that they tended to keep the 
warheads safely at home even though they had facilities for 
storing them in the East. That may be in the process of 
changing, or was under Andropov. When the US put intermediate 
range, 1,000 mile range or 1,400 mile range — whatever it may be 
-- Pershing II missiles in West Germany. That was the first time 
since the Turkish missiles and the Italian and English missiles 
had been removed in early ’68 that either superpower had put 
intermediate range missiles within range of the other’s homeland. 

This breached what was, in effect, a superpower tacit 
agreement not to provide that degree of provocation and that 
degree of threat to command and control facilities, with the high 
accuracy available and short warning time available from such 
missiles. That was the first time since 1962 that either side 
had presented that kind of provocation to the other, and this was 
very well understood by Europeans, who saw themselves as the 
being the site of a new Cuban Missile Crisis. They felt that the 
US was in effect making their homeland a kind of target that Cuba 
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had become during the Cuban Missile Crisis. And in a situation 
where the Soviets were much less likely to take it lying down, in 
the sense of their response. 

The Soviet response was to say that they would put not only 
Soviet submarines off our shores -- in a comparable position to 
Pershings off their border, and presenting a similar short¬ 
warning-time threat to US command and control -- but they also 
said they would put new, intermediate and medium range missiles 
in East Germany. And apparently they have put missiles farther 
forward now in East Germany than ever happened before, thus 
making them hostage to a possible uprising by the Germans. Thus 
we find both sides newly playing the games that they were engaged 
in 23 years ago in a world that has become more volatile and more 
dangerous than it was even then. 








